414                               LECTURE XII.
Greek Logos what ho and many with him wero looking for, the bridge between the Human and the Divine, which had been broken in religion by the inapproachableness of Jehovah, and in philosophy by the incompatibility between the Absolute Being and the phenomenal world. lie does not often dwell on ecstatic visions which axe supposed to enable the soul to see and feel tho presence of God In a beautiful allegory of Jacob's dream, ho says 'This is an image of the soul starting up from tlu sleep of indifference, learning that tho world ia full of God, a temple of God. The soul has to rise,' he says, * from the sensible world to the spiritual world of ideas, till it attains to knowledge of God, winch is vision or communion of the soul with God, attainable only by the purest, and by them but rarely, that u in moments of ecstasy.'
It is clear that this current which carried Hellenic ideas into a Jewish stream of thought, was not confined to the Jews of Alexandria, but reached Jerusalem and other towns inhabited by educated Jews, Much has been written as to whether tho author of the Fourth Gospel borrowed his doctrine of tho incarnate Logos directly from Philo. It seems to mo a question which it is almost impossible to answer either way. Dr. Westcott, whose authority IB dosem-tlly high, docs not seem inclined to admit a direct influence*. Even Professor Hanmek (I.e. i. p. 85) thinks that thu Logos of St. John has little more than its name in common with the Logon of Philo. But no one can doubt that the same general current through which the name of Logos and all that it implies, reached Philo and the Jews, must have reached the author of tho Johanxxcan